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praise Him, but it is a horrible doctrine for those 
who preach the Gospel of peace to look upon war, 
with its horrors, as of Divine origin. 


Also the following, from the Christian Reg- 
ister : 

Not IN THE NAME oF RELIGION.—AI] attempts 
to give this war a religious twist should be strongly 
resisted. A war in the name of religion would in- 
volve unspeakable degradation. Even a plea for 
religious liberty ought not to be heeded when it 
takes the form of a demand upon our Government 
to seize foreign possessions in order that Protestant 
missionaries may follow the flag. 
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The Giver and the Gift. 


The writer of this article was in the habit 
(during a period of time when his service re- 
quired him to be often away from home) of 
bringing with him, on his return, some little 
gift to his little daughter. She soon learned to 
expect these little remembrances, and was wont 
as soon as her father came into the house, to 
ask him with eagerness: “ Papa, what did you 
bring me?” and with that query she would 
make for his hand-bag, in which the little pres- 
ent usually lay, on the very top of every thing. 
After repeated presents of this kind, the child 
became so eager for them that on one or two 
occasions she did not even stop to greet him on 
his return, but sprang for his bag, seeking and 
seemingly caring only for the gift that her father 
had brought her. This slight to him deeply 
wounded the father’s heart, though he made all 
due allowances for a child’s thoughtlessness. 
Still he thought it was not wise for him to suffer 
the loss of his child’s affections by reason of 
his gifts, so the next time he came home he did 
not bring a gift. When he entered the house 
the little girl was on the watch, and came bound- 


liness, or the smothering bed of slothfulness 
most easily besets us, and lift them off from ob- 
scuring the Witness for Truth in our hearts, 
that we.may see ourselves as we are, walk in the 
light as He is in the light, and experience the 
blood of Jesus Christ cleansing us from all sin. 
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Said an intelligent physician of New York 
City to the editor, while travelling on a Sound 
Steamer some three weeks ago: “ All eyes are 
now gazing on the Czar on account of his won- 
derful appeal for disarmament. The next those 
eyes will be fastened on, will be the Society of 
Friends. You are universally recognized as 
the pioneers of this movement, your history for 
two hundred and fifty years has been identified 
with it. We look to you to rise to the occasion, 
now at the dawning of your success, and to 
carry forward your Peace mission to the day of 
Christ.” 

It is well to know what large expectations 
have been raised for us by the faithful here 
and there throughout our history. It is well 
also, in our insufficiency, to say, “ By whom 
shall Jacob arise; for he is small?” But the 
best way to acknowledge Christ’s strength as 
being made perfect in our weakness, and his 
grace as sufficient for us, is individually to fulfil 
the grace we have. Thus will the body be pre- 
paring to know and to occupy its right place. 
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“ Learning by study must be won, 
Twas ne’er entailed from sire to son.” —Gay. 

So parents cannot give grace to their chil- 
dren. Neither can priests, nor ecclesiastical 
persons, to their own or other’s children. It is 
direct, personal, experimental, from the Father 
of spirits. 






































There is no Spirit-purchasing power in money. 
Money buys only men. It buys no divine 
work, but hires human labor only. 

















Ministry is always hireling, when it caters to 
human patronage. This may be with an eye 
to applause, acceptance with men, secular or 
church position, as well as of patronage in the 
form of money. 






































































The great City Hall clock of Philadelphia is 
intended to commence marking time with the 
new year, or at midnight of next Twelfth Mo. 


As preaching, rightly divided, may be ad- 
dressed to various states of man’s condition, it is 
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tion of the country at the close of the seven- 
teenth century was not high, and the fact that 
the Quakers took note of and severely dealt 
with every case of immorality of whatever sort 
among their number, shows that the Quaker 
conscience was sensitive and that the Society 
was fully abreast of the times. The quaint form 
of approval given by the church to one desirous 
of contracting marriage was as follows, being 
an extract from the records :— 

“ 28th of the 5th mo. 1689. Inquiry being 
made by Thomas Maule and Samuell Collings of 
Edward Sheppons being clear from all ingaidge- 
ments or contracts of marriage in these parts, 
they returned this answer that he is cleared 
from all women in these partes, so that the 
friends of this meeting see fit to gratifie his de- 
sier and his this certificate as followeth.” 

Another interesting item is the “ Memoran- 
dum of friends names that have travelled in the 
worke of the ministry and that have been 


Historical Notes on Lynn Meeting (Mass), 


FROM A COLLECTION MADE BY GEORGE C, HERBERT. 


The records of the Friends’ Society of Lynn 
show many interesting and some odd and en- 
tertaining things to have taken place in the 
past. The first Friends’ meeting is supposed to 
have been held two hundred and nineteen years 
ago, in a house that stood as a dwelling on old 
Boston Street. The first regular meeting-house 
was raised on what was then known as Wolf's 
hill. The first mentioned speaker was Micajah 
Collins, followed by Mary Newhall, Abigail 
Beede, Avis Keene, Samuel Boyce, Benjamin 
H. Jones, and more recently Wm. O. Newhall, 
and Annie K. Knight. It is a bit remarkable 
that in all these years so many of the principal 
speakers were women. Micajah Collins also 
taught the Friends’ School. 

Whatever criticism the Friends suffered, 










which we are joyfully conscious. 
friend may say to friend with a single glance of 
the eye. Not the faintest sound is heard. It 
was simply a glance, as swift and evanescent 
as the lightning that flashes out of the summer 
cloud. But it said things that maybe it would 
take pages to record if they were put into words, 
or it said unutterable things, too deep, too ten- 





justly or otherwise, whatever schism or change 
may have entered their ranks, and these are 
remarkably few, it is a grand fact of early New 
England history that they were as a church 
true to their convictions, and in many ways 
were permitted to prove this by their patient 
suffering under perseeution of the most refined 
sort that could be offered to people of high 
breeding and sensitive spirits, and that in many 
cases they sealed with their lives the testimony 
of their mouths. 

The following entry is significant: “At the 
yearly meeting of Friends of R’ Island held in 
William Coddingtons house, eleventh of Fourth 
Month, 1683, It is advised by this meeting that 
every monthly meeting provide a book for the 
recording of all business that offers at each 
regular business meeting as also due care be 
taken by Friends in their meetings to record 
ali their sufferings, and by whom they suffered 
the time when, the names how, & cause whereby 
they suffered & to bring them to the next 
yearly meeting. This meeting desires likewise 
that the 3d first day the general meeting may 
be held at Salem & so continued.” 

The record of the first meeting held at Salem 
begins as follows: “Att our men and womens 
meeting in Salem held att y°® house of Josiah 
Southwick y* 4th of y* 5th. mo. 1677” etc. Later 


on, the desirability of a permanent house of 


meeting at Lynn became apparent and the next 
important entry reads :—“ 1688. Att our meet- 
ing of friends held at the house of Thomas Maul 
in Salem the 28th. day of y*12th mo. 1688. 
Friends then present” (10 names) “Thomas 
Maule proposed to this meeting that it might 
be very convenient to have a meeting once a 
month settled att Linn for the ease of those 
friends that ware inhabettarsthere.” This was 
favorably acted upon and the meetings were 
held at the house of Samuel Collins for some 
time, the location being the present site of the 
Ingalls School, on Essex Street. 

They looked out for the support of travelling 
ministers, as-the following extract shows: “ It 
was desired by Thomas Maule that care might 
be taken about the hyer of a room, and the 
pastering of friends horses, that travel in the 
ministry, that they might make some contribu- 
tion at next monthly meeting to fray the charges 
thereof.” 

Geo. Herbert states that the regular Monthly 
business meeting or “ men’s ” meeting has been 
held consecutively on the same date for over 
two hundred years, a somewhat remarkable 
fact. 

The moral tone of a community in this sec 


heard att Salem: 





William Robinson, Mar- 
meduck Stephenson, William Leddrow, Mary 
Dyer. These four suffered death in Boston 
for the testimony of Jesus. Wenlock Chris- 
tianson was also condemned to dye, but they 
had not power to take away his life.” The 


Lynn Quakers “suffered” with the others of 


their faith, as see the following : 

“Thomas Haners sufferings, 1696. For re- 
fusing to pay rate for Jeremiah Shepard. Priest. 
Near a mounts imprisement in Salem.” “ An 
account of William Bassetts sufferings recorded, 
1697. Taken by Ezakel Rodgers for not train- 
ing one day there demand being 2.6 by the 
clark, John Newel took a cow valued £4. Re- 


turned £2 07.00.” and again, “An account of 


George Oakes sufferings recorded, 1675. Taken 
away by Nathan Curtland, constable for Priest 
Samel Whiting One Cow valued at £3” “ 1683. 
Taken from him upon the account of building 
there meeting house by Dan]. Jonson, Constable, 
£3.00.00. “Among other things taken from 
different friends by distraint were One shoat, 
vallued £0.12.00. Two bushels Indian corn, 
Three putter platters, Five pounds flax, 1 
Bushel Malt, One Pair bellows and Fire tongs, 
One pairs andirons & one milch cow, 425 feet 
boards, one ox hide.” 

For original phraseology the Friends plainly 
kept up to their orthodox brethren, for we read 
in one entry that no one having volunteered to 
attend the Yearly Meeting at Piscataqua the 
elders are instructed to “Pitch upon” such 
persons as they think fit for the service. There 
is a record of proceedings against one member, 
not in good standing, for selling intoxicating 
liquor without a “licence” and “ Intertaining 
a parcel of Illmen.” The inquiry into and 
punishment of several other forms of rebellion, 
from not removing the hat during prayer time 
to more flagrant breaches of law, appear, show- 
ing that Quaker morality meant what it pro- 
fessed. 

In 1776 John Bassett set a noble example by 
freeing his slave Sampson, and throughout the 
record there are numerous instances of volun- 
tary action by individuals which show a sensi- 
tive conscience which gave the owner no rest 
until he had made a complete and voluntary 


confession before the Society and craved for- |* 


giveness for his shortcomings. There were er- 
rors enough, without doubt, in the very decis- 
ions of the Society, but the general trend was 


plainly for good, and among the good names of 


Lynn none stand higher than many whose de- 


scendants still profess and practice the faith of 


George Fox.— From Daily Evening Item, Lynn. 





Communion With God. 


God is spirit, We are spirits. At present 


we are spirits living in bodies, but the spirit ig 
that which really constitutes us what we are, 
That which is essential in us finite spirits cap 
draw near to the infinite Spirit, and can feel a 
communion of nature. When we greet a friend, 
that which moves us is not the mere touch of 
the hand, it is not the mere sight of his face, It 
is the soul that looks out of the eyes, the soul 
that puts the meaning into the handshake. 


There is a communion of soul with soul of 
How much 


der for speech. You cannot impress a material 
object in that way. But man is spirit, and so 
he can hold communion with his kindred spirit, 


Much more, and much more easily, can he 
hold communion with God, who is absolute 


Spirit. In the case of our fellow-men there are 
the restrictions and limitations incident to the 


material bodies in which we live. The tent has 
its uses, but while it protects against the weather, 
it shuts out the view of the arching sky. When 


our spirit would come near to God, there is 


nothing on his part to hinder us from free and 
full communion. Our friend is not always pre- 
sent to our sight, however near he may be to 


our thought, and a letter cannot fully take the 


place of communion face to face. But God is 
Spirit, and so He is everywhere present. Your 
spirit may always go out to meet Him—in the 
deepest seclusion or amidst the most bustling 
and distracting throng, in the hour devoted to 
sacred and solemn worship or when cares and 
duties are pressing, when sad or when glad, 
when life seems joyful or when it darkens to its 
most sombre hues, when there is buoyant health 
or when the hour is reached that the step must 
be taken from the confines of time into the un- 
known future. God is not far from every one 
of us. In Him we live and move and have our 
being. He is Spirit. We are spirits, and so the 
finite can hold communion with the Infinite. 
He understandeth our thought afar off.— 0. A. 
Kingsbury in New York Observer. 





What a Boy Did in Spare Moments. 


A thin, awkward boy came to the residence 
of a celebrated school principal and asked to 
see the master. The servant eyed his mean 
clothes, and, thinking he looked more like a 
beggar than anything else, told him to go around 
to the kitchen. He soon appeared at the back 
door and repeated his request. 


“You want a breakfast, more like,” said the | 


servant girl, and set him down to some bread 
and butter. 

“Thank you,” said the boy, “ I should like 
to see Mr. , if he can see me.” 

“Some old clothes, maybe you want; I guess 
he has none to spare—he gives away a sight,” 
remarked the girl, eyeing his ragged clothes. 
“Can I see Mr. ?” asked the boy, with 
the most emphatic emphasis on each word. 

The girl for the first time stopped her work. 
“ Well, he is in the library; if he must be dis- 
turbed he must, I s’pose,” and she whisked him 
off to that room, remarking, as she opened the 
door; “ Here’s somebody terribly anxious to 
see you, sir; so I let him in.” 
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Wire Nails. 


The wire-nail strike should be of interest to 
the people of Indiana, as in shutting down the 
plant at Anderson, it closes the pioneer wire- 
nail plant of the nation, and therefore brings to 
light much of interest to all who pay attention 
toadvancement in mercantile and building meth- 
ods. The plant at Anderson, which furnished 
employment to eight hundred men, is the realiza- 
tion of a dream of an old Catholic priest ; it is 
the result of a meager start which brought wire 
nails into use in this nation. It was the first 
wire-nail producing concern in the country. 

The Anderson plant was removed to that city 
from Covington, Ky., in 1888, the result of 
finding natural gasin Indiana. It wasin Coving- 
ton, Ky., in 1875, that Father Goebel, pastor of 
St. Augustine’s, conceived the idea of manufac- 
turing wire nails. He was a German, and before 
he came to this country, a few years previous, 
the Germans and the French people had begun 
to hammer nails out of wire. They had con- 
ceived the idea of cutting barbs in the sides and 
found that they would hold better than cut 
nails. Goebel was a freak in the priest line. 
He had studied for the ministry and had then 
retired and married. He had three children 
when his wife died, and he was thrown out in 
the world by himself. He re-entered the minis- 
try and came to this country. He was always 
speculating and scheming, and he had a burn- 
ing desire to get rich. He wassent to Covington, 
and while there he opened the first wire-nail 
concern in this country. It was in an old out- 
house or shed, standing in a brick-yard near 
the corner of streets now known as Madison and 
State. He adopted the methods he had seen in 
vogue in his country, and had dies into which he 
slipped the wire, which he cut in proper lengths, 
and while the wire was resting in these dies he 
hammered the head on the nail, and then re- 
moving it, placed it on an anvil and straightened 
and barbed it, and finally hammered the point. 

This was the introduction of the now monster 
wire-nail industry, which now represents $87, 
000,000 of good American coin and furnishes 
employment to 20,000 men. Later he got hold 
of a machine, the first one brought to this country. 
The French workers had invented a machine to 
do the work, and he imported one of these to 
this country. It was a queer-looking affair, but 
the principle was all right, and the machines 
to-day are all constructed on the same general 
plan. It was operated by hand and had the 
capacity of sixty nails a minute, and when later 
geared up to steam power, it ran double that 
number. The “single header” machines to-day 
run as high as 415 a minute, and 517 on the 
“ double headers,” or machines which make two 
nails at one stroke. While Goebel was a good 
schemer he was not as successful as he might 
have been. He had a faculty, however, of 
getting money from his congregation, and he 
kept his hobby going, and even moved it into a 
larger building and acquired five machines. 
About the time he was well started the company 
in this city, whose plants are now tied up, also 
was started and another concern opened in the 
early seventies in Cincinnati. Goebel was not 
able to keep the thing going, however. The 
Catholic Church, for one thing, ruled against 
him, and he finally was compelled to turn his 
pioneer nail plant over to Michael Baackes and 
James Michelburg, two German nail-makers. 
They operated with indifferent success, and final- 
ly the plant fell into the hands of the Gedges, 
who owned it at the time it was taken into the 


trust, and who are really the introducers of the 
wire nail into the United States. 

Up to the time when B. H. and L. H. Gedge 
took charge of the plant, it, or the other two or 
three, had not amounted to much. The manu- 
facturers found the greatest difficulty in intro- 
ducing the new nails. While it was generally 
agreed that they were probably all right, no 
one seemed to take them up. The old cut nails 
seemed to fill all requirements, and carpenters, 
lathers and other extensive users of nails were 
suspicious of the wire nails. It came toa point 
where the wire nail salesmen had to take ham- 
mers and blocks of wood with them in their 
grips, and demonstrate the superiority of the 
wire nail by driving both into blocks of wood, 
and then splitting them open. Aon order for a 
keg was not considered bad, even as late as 1885, 
when the first large order was given by the 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway Company. 
It was 1,300 kegs. and it created more commo- 
tion then than the booking of an order for 100- 
000 kegs would now. It was a notable occasion 
in Covington, along in 1883 or 1884, when, one 
day, the company made a shipment, of fifty 
kegs. They closed down the plant, so the men 
could see the car pull out, and almost the entire 
town turned out to give the day tone. Now 
barges loaded with 10,000 kegs at a trip go 
down the Ohio from Pittsburg, distributing to 
the various points along the river. The many 
contentions which the wire-nail men had to face 
are very aptly shown in the canvassing of Louis- 
ville in 1883. A drummer found two great to- 
bacco shippers occupying buildings facing each 
other across a narrow street. One of the to- 
bacco shippers refused to buy wire-nails, claim- 
ing that they would not hold his caddies together. 
The man on the opposite side of the street would 
not place an order, because he found he could 
not get the tobacco out of the caddies without 
tearing them all to pieces. 

Among tho first to introduce the nails were 
the soap manufacturers, who used the barbed- 
wire nails to fasten their wooden signs to fences. 
The nails were something new to the boys then, 
aud it was found that the advertisers lost be- 
cause the boys would follow the men, and as 
soon as they would disappear would pry off the 
signs to get the “new funny nails.” It was a 
great ad. for the nails, but hard on the men 
making the outlay. Little by little, however, 
the cut nail retired and the wire nail took its 
place. The consumption of the nation now is 
about 8,000,000 kegs per annum, and the pro- 
ductive ability of the plants fully 10,000,000 
kegs. 

From the meager start at Covington, the big 
plants at Anderson have grown, and when they 
were absorbed by the trust they were turned in 
at a valuation of $1,000,000. Old Father Goebel 
died in a Cincinnati hospital in 1894. His old 
machine, the first one brought to this country, 
is in the plant which is locked up by the trust 
at Anderson. He little dreamed of the great 
innovation he was introducing in building when 
he hammered out the first wire nails, Wire 
nails are necessary now in the construction of 
the great buildings which have partially been 
made possible by this innovation and departure 
from the old cut nail. The wire nails which 
now sell for $1.35 a keg then sold for $4.00. 
The cut nails, it was shown by the wire-nail 
salesmen, ran a third less in number to the 
pound, and that one-third more nails made up 
for the one-third more cost on a pound of wire 
nails. There are now over 4,000 different kinds 
of wire nails to be had. The barbed nail has 


given way to that novel creation of science, g 
cement nail. The nail is smooth and is coated 
over with a brown cement. When it is driven 
into a board the friction causes the cement to 
melt. Later it becomes hard again and holds 
stronger than the barbed nail. It is a novel 
but successful idea, and the man who patented 
the idea is a millionaire.— Indianapolis News, 


Scientific Incredibilities. 

Skeptics never weary of talking of science, 
and telling how it contradicts the Bible. They 
scoff at miracles, they believe nothing but what 
they can see or understand ; and they take their 
stand on science as a sure foundation. And yet 
there is not a science known or taught that does 
not have in it more marvels, miracles, and more 
impossibilities to an ordinary mind than can 
be found in the whole Bible. 

The basis of all physical science is the atom— 
something which no mortal man ever saw, felt, 
smelled or tasted. Let us see what a recent 
writer has to say about the atom : 

“The atom and its motions, as physicists now 
understand them, are eloquently pictured by 
Dr. Heinrich Hensoldt. All substances are 
made up of tiny particles which cannot be 
further reduced im size without change of prop- 
erties and breaking up into component atoms. 
These particles or groups of atoms are mole- 
cules, and all matter is trembling with their 
billions of vibrations per second. In solids the 
molecules are arranged in a certain fixed order, 
and their vibration is in a limited space; in 
liquids they move about in all directions, yet 
none can voluntarily separate themselves from 
the others; while in gases they are in a state 
of vibration so violent that they fly about with 
marvellous rapidity in all directions. Every 
cubic inch of air contains no less than twenty- 
one trillions of molecules, and every point on 
our skin is bombarded by thousands of mil- 
lions of them every second. Each is so small 
that three hundred would not extend across the 
width of the smallest line the most powerful 
microscope shows us. Magnify them one tril- 
lion diameters, and each atom is the size of our 
globe, and each molecule is a planetary system, 
and each air bubble from the fringe around 
the water in a goblet is a wonderful galaxy. 
Magnified ten million trillion diameters, the air 
bubble would have the dimensions of our entire 
system, but would contain tifty million billions 
of stars instead of the twenty millions our best 
telescopes can show us. If the atoms had in- 
habitants with our sensations quickened and 
shortened one thousand billion times to corre- 
spond to their own diminutiveness, each atom 
would be a world, each molecule a solar system, 
and the revolutions of the atoms would give 
days and years. The atom dweller would see 
no more of the air bubble than we see of our 
stellar universe; for, though the air bubble 
molecules average eighty million collisions every 
second, thousands and tens of thousands of gen- 
erations of the living beings might exist before 
a perceptible alteration in their starry firma- 
ment could be recorded. Is not our world an 
atom, our solar system a molecule, in a stellar 
bubble of an unknown mightier creation ?” 

Talk about Jonah and the whale, and Joshua 
and the sun standing still, “science” makes 
heavier demands on our own credulity than 
anything contained between the lids of the 
Bible; and it is much easier to believe “ all that 
the prophets have spoken ” than a tenth part 
of what scientific men assert and claim to prove. 
—The Armory. 
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Mouth Germs. 


A few years ago a bacteriologist of considera- 
ble note published a brochure of a hundred or 
more pages, setting forth the startling discovery 
that mouth germs are responsible for a long list 
of evils whose true origin Pad never before been 
known. He held that the untold millions of 
microbes propagated in the mouth from the fer- 
mentation and decay of particles of food, which 
were not removed after eating, were the unsus- 
pected cause of a large number of physical dis- 
orders, of morbid appetites, which craved alco- 
hol and other stimulants; and also of the lust 
and immorality by which the nation is being 
corrupted. The easy and certain remedy for 
most of this viper brood of ills lay in securing 
aseptic cleanliness for the mouth. 

At the time this book appeared, through false 
education and unfortunate environment, I was 
so befogged with germ theories that my intellec- 
tual and spiritual vision was dreadfully asquint. 
I knew “so many things that were not so” that 
I was in a fever of fear and unhappiness, dis- 
trusting the food I ate, the water I drank, and 
the air I breathed. Sterilization and asepsis 
were the two most important words in my vo- 
cabulary. I groaned with the burden of the 
thought that the world had been put together so 
clumsily and managed with so fittle apparent 
skill. I had indeed heard that God is omnipo- 
tent in goodness, love and wisdom; and though I 
might in some faint degree be said to possess 
the belief, the belief possessed me about as little 
as it does the great majority of struggling souls 
to-day. . 

Now, there are what may be aptly denom- 
inated “ mouth germs,” which might profitably 
have engaged the attention of the learned pro- 
fessor ; a the first of these which I will men- 
tion, he could have discovered and ‘classified 
without the aid of his microscope. It is the 
clinical thermometer in unprofessional hands. 

Alcohol and tobacco are two more “ mouth 
germs” against which a crusade is properly 
waged. ‘The amount of disease and disorder 
which they breed is incalculable. 

Indecent or profane language is a “germ” 
from which every mouth should be cleansed. 
The most effective asepsis is to establish the 
thoughts of the heart in purity and truth. 
“ Keep your heart on high.” 

Symptoms of disease are other “ mouth germs” 
of a dangerouscharacter. They not only befog 
the atmosphere of the individual, and tend to 
strengthen and increase the morbidity already 
developed, but they are contagious, often affect- 
ing a whole neighborhood. Reading medical 
books and patent medicine advertisements is an 
excellent “culture” for this species of germ. 
No glass bell will be required to protect them 
during incubation. 

Dwelling upon trials and afflictions, and 
their constant recital, are “germs” closely al- 
lied to the above. Mental depression, sighs and 
tears form a miasma which is more deadly, and 
which should be more carefully avoided, than 
that arising from any swamp or marsh. Clear 
away these mental plague spots, and let the sun- 
shine of hope and joy dispel their fatal mists. 

“IT am afraid” is another “ germ” which 
breeds disease and disorder throughout the 
whole system. Moreover, it is highly contag- 
ious, especially in families, where it often be- 
comes chronic and hereditary. The only real 
and effective germicide in this case is faith, and 
it must be used every day. 

In truth, it may be said, in conclusion, that 
faith in the love, wisdom, omnipotence and om- 
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nipresence of God, is the one germicide to be 
relied upon for perfect asepsis, and is far more 
potent in the mental realm than is bichloride 
of mercury in the physical.— Helen L. Manning, 
in Journal of Hygiene. 


THE MASTER’S TOUCH. 


“ He touched her hand, and the fever left her.” 
He touched her hand as He only can, 

With the wondrous skill of the great Physician— 
With the tender touch of the Son of Man, 

And the fever pain in the throbbing temples 
Died out with the flush on brow and cheek ; 
And the lips that had been so parched and burning, 

Trembled with thanks that she could not speak ; 
And the eyes, where the fever light had faded, 
Looked up—by her grateful tears made dim; 
And she rose a ministered to her household— 
She rose and ministered unto Him. 


“ He touched her hand, and the fever left her.” 
Oh, blessed touch of the Man Divine! 
So beautiful then to arise and serve Him 
When the fever is gone from your life and mine ; 
It may be the fever of restless serving, 
With heart all thirsty for love and praise, 
And eyes all aching and strained with yearning 
Toward self-set goals in the future days ; 
Or it may be a fever of spirit anguish, 
Some tempest of sorrow that dies not down 
Till the cross at last is in meekness lifted 
And the head stoops low for the thorny crown; 
Or it may be a fever of pain and anger, 
When the wounded spirit is hard to bear, 
And only the Lord can draw forth the arrows 
Left carelessly, cruelly rankling there. 


Whatever the fever, his touch can heal it ; 
Whatever the tempest, his voice can still ; 
There is only joy as we seek his pleasure ; 
There is only a rest as we seek his will— 
And some day, after life’s fitful fever, 
I think we shall say, in the home on high, 
“ If the hands that He touched but did his bidding, 
How little it matters what else went by!” 


Ah, Lord! Thou knowest us altogether— 
Each heart’s sore sickness, whatever it be. 
Touch Thou our hands! Let the fever leave us— 
And so shall we minister unto Thee! 
—London Christian. 


THE stubborn antagonism between the oe 
mind and Christianity issurely a subject whic 


we may all need to ponder. Character, after 
all, is the greatest power in the world; and I 
do not know that we can prescribe any more 
obvious promotive and preservative of true 
character than the cultivation or cherishing of 
the thought, that we are souls having bodies, 
rather than bodies having souls. The miracu- 
lous element of a Diviae government even in 
worldly affairs, and the reality of the life of 
faith must then, I think, quickly dawn upon us. 
And why? I would say simply because such 
cultivation and cherishing involves an accept- 
ance of the Christian cross as our deciding rule 
of conduct. If Christianity be not a “whole 
cloth” fiction, we are all naturally prepense to 
a reliance upon the wisdom which “ cometh not 
from above,” but which is “earthly, sensual, 
devilish,” and in whole prevalence, under what- 
soever mask of youthful grace, or selfish cul- 
ture, we are radically “ hateful and hating one 
another.” But the “bringing under” of the 
body; and keeping it in subjection ” (1 Cor. ix: 
27), implied in the above rule of course involves 
a repudiation of all policy which is solely and 
avowedly based upon or derived from the con- 
templation of mere physical interest. Let us 
try to have faith in a God who is so much 
nearer to us than we are to one another, that 
we cannot come out of ourselves without realiz- 
ing his presence, and the happy result that 
“one with Him constitutes a majority.” 
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Selected for “THE FRIEND.” 
A Letter from Tennyson’s Mother. 

In the charming memoir of Alfred Lord Ten- 
nyson by his son, we find the following letter. 

It will touch many a mother’s heart, for 
no matter how old our sons get to be, they are 
always boys in the heart of the mother, and the 
boyish names still cling to them. Lord Tenny- 
son was fifty years old when his mother wrote 
him this letter : 

“ Rose Manor, Webb Walk, 
“Monday, January 16, 1860. 

“ Dearest ALLY :—I received a nice, kind 
note from Allan Ker a short time since, which I 
now enclose, thinking it would give thee pleas- 
ure to know what he says about thy last Soom 
tiful and interesting poems. It does indeed give 
me the purest satisfaction to notice a spirit of 
Christianity is perceptible through the whole 
volume. It gladdens my heart also to perceive 
that Allan seems to estimate it greatly on that 
account. Oh, dearest Ally, how fervently I 
have prayed for years, that our merciful Re- 
deemer would intercede with our Heavenly 
Father to grant thee his Holy Spirit, to urge 
thee to employ the talents He has given thee, 
by taking every opportunity of endeavoring to 
impress the precepts of his Holy Word on the 
minds of others. 

“ My beloved son, words are too feeble to 
express the joy of my heart in perceiving that 
thou art earnestly endeavoring to do so. 

“ Dearest Ally, there is nothing for a moment 
to be compared to the favor of God. I need 
not ask thee if thou art of the same opinion. 
Thy writings are a convincing proof that thou 
art. 

“My beloved child, when our Heavenly 
Father summons us hence, may we meet, and 
all-that are dear to us, in that blessed state, 
where sorrow is unknown, never more to be 
separated. 

“I hope Emmy and thyself continue well, 
also the dear little boys. All join me in kindest 
love to both. Ever dearest Ally, thy attached 
and loving mother. E. Tennyson.” 


csommmsennanietiiiiiestiteamatind 

THe Quiet Taincs or Nature.—There is 
religion in everything around us—a calm and 
holy religion in the unbreathing things of nature, 
which man would do well to imitate. It is a 
meek and blessed influence, stealing in, as it 
were, unawares upon the heart ; it comes quietly, 
and without excitement; it has no terror, no 
gloom in its approaches; it does not rouse up 
the passions; it is untrammeled by the creeds 
and unshadowed by the superstitions of man; 
it is fresh from the hands of its Author, glowing 
from the immediate presence of the great Spirit 
which pervades and quickens it; it is written 
on the arched sky; it looks out from every star ; 
it is on the sailing cloud and in the invisible 
wind ; it is among the hills and valleys of the 
earth where the shrub-less mountain-top pierces 
the thin atmosphere of eternal winter, or where 
the mighty forest fluctuates before the strong 
wind, with its dark waves of green foliage; it is 
spread out, like a legible language, upon the 
broad face of the unsleeping ocean; it is the 
poetry of nature. It is this which uplifts the 
spirit within us until it is strong enough to over- 
look the shadows of our place of probation, 
which breaks, link after link, the chain that 
binds us to materiality, and which opens to our 
imagination a world of spiritual beauty and holi- 
ness.— Ruskin. 


A healthy fear should no more be destroyed 
than a healthy nervous system.—S. S. Times. 
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The Unity of the World. 


[From an address by Amory H. Bradford.] 


History is making so swiftly in these days 
that it is difficult to understand or interpret the 
meaning of events as they pass. . + a 

For the first time there is no longer any new 
continent to be explored. The heart of Africa 
is ceasing to be dark. Asia, America, and all 
the islands, are now almost as well known as 
the regions about the Mediterranean, which once 
comprised the known world. Only the conti- 
nents of ice around the two poles still refuse to 
open their secrets to man. Every part of the 
globe is known to every other part. Thibet has 
been visited, and Korea has ceased to be a her- 
mit nation. There are no longer any preserves. 
The discovery of all the lands of the globe has 
been quickly followed by an amazing process of 
tying together. Steamships, telegraphs, rail- 
roads, have now literally abolished distances. 
There is sober sense in the old jest which called 
the passage of the Atlantic “ crossing the ferry.” 
It is hardly more than a ferry which is annually 
growing shorter. We go to Japan and China 
in less time than fifty years ago our fathers 
crossed to England. But railways and steamers 
are slow beside the telegraph, which ‘literally 
belts the globe. . 

The world is not only known, but intercom- 
munication of various kinds is binding it so 
closely together that a whisper in one nation 
echoes among all the nations. As a natural 
result, all the world practically thinks about the 
same subjects. The same buoks are read in all 
the lands. The same news finds a place in the 
_— Carlyle became famous in America 

efore he was appreciated in Scotland; and 
Emerson’s American appreciation followed his 
warm reception in England. Heretofore, this 
intercommunication of intellect has been chiefly 
limited to so-called Christian nations, but now 
the long-sleeping millions of China, Japan and 
India, are being waked up by the thrills of a 
common life. Indian and Chinese literature are 
studied on these shores quite as thoroughly and 
intelligently as in the Orient. A Harvard pro- 
fessor does not hesitate to say that he knows 
more about Buddhism than Dharmapala. Her- 
bert Spencer is read in Japan and India almost 
as much as in England. The great 
thoughts of the great thinkers are the common 
property of the world; and every nation is in- 
fluencing the thinking of every other. There 
is a growing unity in the world’s thought. 

In other ways the unification of the world is 
going on. Tides of emigration are moving back- 
ward and forward. The English in all the lands 
are pioneers of trade and industry. More Irish 
are in America than in Ireland; Germans and 
Italians enough to found states are already resi- 
dent in New York and Chicago. On the other 
hand, Americans not a few prefer the older civili- 
zations. . . . The moving to and fro of these 
tides of life is making great changes even in 
distant nations. The people are beginning to 
live alike, act alike and speak alike. In short, 
they are showing that there is a deep and true 
meaning in the phrase, “ citizen of the world.” 

While silent forces, almost unobserved, are 
overturning world-old traditions and linking to- 
gether the minds and hearts of men, equally 
great chances are appearing on the map of the 
world. The imperial idea in Great Britain is 
now a mighty reality. The colonies are leading 
in the movement for federation, and an empire 
which includes India, Australia, New Zealand, 
Canada, the British Possessions, South Africa, 





as well as the British Islands, and other less 
conspicious provinces and colonies, is in itself 
an object-lesson in the possibility of unification 
among the nations. Instead of a divided Ger- 
many there is now one empire; instead of many 
petty states there is now a united Italy. The 
Triple Alliance, and the combined operations 
of the great powers,show that that English soci- 
ologist was not far afield who in 1884 declared 
that the child was already born who would see 
a United States of Europe as there is now a 
United States of America. 

These facts of science, exploration, politics, 
are all prophetic. They all proclaim the ap- 
proaching unity of the world,—the sublimest 
fact about which men are now thinking. There 
is already more than competition among the 
nations; there is co-operation, enforced, to be 
sure, but none the less prophetic. No nation 
to-day dares to act alone except in home policy. 
The effort of statesmen is to secure the strongest 
alliances. Autocracies like Russia woo republics 
like France, and do not find the maidens reluc- 
tant. The movement is not swift, but it is evi- 
dent. The tides, in spite of occasional eddies, 
are all setting in one direction. There is dawn- 
ing upon the consciousness of the most receptive 
spirits a vision of the brotherhood of man; a 
time when all that now causes enmity and strife 
shall go, and in its place be the recognition of 
common interests and the impulse of a common 
destiny. There may be one more great war in 
civilization, but I doubt if there will be more. 
That war may come soon. It may be needed 
to show how silly, in view of the march of events, 
are all the armaments of the nations. e078 

That unity will not mean the obliteration of 
racial distinctions. Africans will still be dark, 
and Anglo-Saxons fair; French will still be 
mercurial, and Germans phlegmatic. The suns 
of the tropics will continue to do their work on 
the face and in the blood. The history of in- 
dividual nations will not be forgotten, but the 
heroic souls of the past will be no longer re- 
garded as the exclusive possession of one little 
land, but as the pioneers of the world’s unity. 
Then France will honor Bismark; England, 
Washington; America claim as her very own 
Cromwell, Wellington, and Nelson. Cromwell 
did as much for America as Lincoln, and Wash- 
ington as much for France as Napoleon. Some 
day we shall understand that those great enough 
to largely influence the world are the common 
property and pride of the race. Now we make 


.| laws for particular men and for favored locali- 


ties; then laws will be made for man, and the 
interests of no class be given precedence over 
another. War will go of necessity. There will 
be a United States of the world; and Germany 
will no more think of fighting England than 
Massachusetts of fighting New York. A dream. 
Of course,—but on this point I insist,—it is not 
a baseless dream. It is rather a vision suggested 
by cold facts which are evident to all. 
Only the outlines of the picture are visible as 
yet; but year by year some new detail finds its 
proper place in what will some day be a finished 
and glorious realty. 

The causes which will produce this result will 
not all be spiritual. War itself will make war 
impossible. Navies will be perfected until they 
will be useless—indeed it is a question if they 
are not so now. Nations will have to agree be- 
cause they dare not differ. Selfishness will find 
that her interests parallel those of selfish-forget- 
fulness. But, whatever the causes, whether they 
be good or bad, the result will be the same. 
And the condition will not be an unmixed bless- 


ing. Large bodies are difficult of operation, 
Intrigue will still find places in which to work, 
The size of the institution may make it clumsy, 
I have not read history to so little account as to 
think that a United States of the world would 
mean instant millennium. Unity will come long 
before human nature will be sanctified. Never. 
theless, that unity is an essential step to the 
triumph of the kingdom of God, which will in- 
clude all nations and peoples, not only in law 
but alsoin love. . . . 

The bane of the world to-day is prejudice, 
Prejudice separates men more than oceans, and 
prejudice is always the child of ignorance and 
egotism. The American laughs at the Japanese 
who claims to be descended from the sun, but 
how many Americans, even if it were true, would 
have the courage to deliver the message which 
the Japanese Commission sent to their country 
when they had learned something of Europe 
and America: “These people are not the bar- 
barians; we are the barbarians.” There is 
division and strife in the world because of igno- 
rance and egotism. We glorify our institutions 
as unique because we do not know that other 
nations, as France, Switzerland, and England, 
are quite as free as ourselves, while in those 
countries liberty is even better protected than 
here. We boast of progress, and then fan the 
fires of sectionalism. And we are like others. 
The worst hindrance to unity of the world is 
prejudice. It is always blind. It will not see 
that all men are made of one blood; that color 
is only skin deep; that racial differences are due 
to environment rather than to creation. Study 
and travel are slowly destroying insularity and 
ier on The European who visits the 

nited States learns that we are not all callow 
and young; and the American who goes abroad, 
if his eyes are in his head, quickly sees that we 
have quite as much to learn from elder nations 
as they from us. 

History needs to be read from the point of 
view of its interior forces,—a point of view, by 
the way, from which it has never been written. 
Now the study of history is divisive. Each new 
generation keeps alive the passions of those pre- 
ceding. There are two sides to the story of the 
American Revolution, yet we read but one. The 
bloody shirt is still waved in this country by 
those who have not learned that men equally 
honest and intelligent could fight for the integ- 
rity of the individual state with as fine a partri- 
otism as others for the maintenance of the Union. 
Before the unity of the world can be made a 
blessing, there will need to be something like 
justice done by man to man in the interpretation 
of his motives and the measurement of his man- 
hood. 

Three points seem to me to require especial 
emphasis. There should be a sympathetic study 
of the world. Emphasis in schools, colleges and 
universities should no longer be placed on what 


.| once separated nations, but on what now unites 


them ; and that foolish form of patriotism which 
thioks no nation has a higher mission than self- 
aggrandisement should be frowned upon, whether 
it storms in senatorial halls, struts around the 
exchanges, or pours its noisome nonsense through 
a corrupt and corrupting press. The war is over; 
sane men will no longer wave the bloody shirt ; 
the Revolution ended a hundred years and more 
ago; brothers with common interests will not 
insist on being enemies simply because when 
they were boys the big one tried to whip the 
little one, and got beaten at the game. Wise 
men laugh at the little brutalities of boyhood, 
— if they do not bury them,—and nations should 
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do the same; and the university and the pulpit} We are expecting John Bellows here in a few 
must take the lead in destroying prejudice. . . .| days to consult with V. Tchertkoff and two 
An ampler privilege also is ours. The pro-| more Dukhobortsi delegates who have come 
gress of events, the increase of intelligence, and | here, as to the whole position, and as to what is 
a clearer appreciation of the teachings of Jesus, | the wisest course to pursue. 
have brought into a prominence it can never} If you in Philadelphia have any large sum 
lose, the greatest of political and the most prac-| for this purpose it would help us much if you 
tical of spiritual doctrines,—the Brotherhood of | would telegraph the amount either to V. Tchert- 
Man. Never before was that truth grasped with | koff, Purleigh, Essex, or to John Bellows, Glou- 
the same clearness or firmness. It is now lead- | cester. 
ing the world. Machine politicians, owners of Prof. Mavor, of the University Toronto, 
railways and factories, and jingo statesmen, are | Canada, is taking up the cause with the Cana- 
trying to ignore it, but the universities and the | dian Government and people, and would give 


has been shown them, Friends cheerfully render- 
ing assistance in the prosecution of their service. 

On the twenty-sixth of Ninth Month they lodged 
at Iowa Falls and afterwards proceeded to Paul- 
lina, O’Brien Co. 

On the eighteenth of Ninth Month they visited 
the prison at Anamossa, in Jones Co., in company 
with Mary Test, who had a special concern for the 
- there, with other Friends, and had a re- 

igious opportunity with probably four hundred of 
the inmates, to good satisfaction. 



















Haverford College opened last week with an at- 
tendance of one hundred and seventeen pupils, the 
largest in the history of the college. 
















pulpits are more prophetic. . . . more information if required. 
Jesus reached the sublimest heights of pro- Thy sincere friend, A report to Deep River Quarterly Meeting, N. C., 
hecy when he prayed that his disciples might Euiza Pickarp. _ | states that “a regular ministry has been arranged 
be one, and his prayer was prophetic of more for several fre wom The American Friend men- 
than a united church, because a church in which Pur.eicu, Essex, England. | 40S the definite location of eighteen pastors in 







Western Yearly Meeting, and of thirty in Iowa 
Yearly Meeting, for the coming year. In Ohio 
Yearly Meeting, larger body, “there are thirty- 
seven Particular Meetings, ninety-four ministers, 
and no meeting without a minister. The proposi- 
tion of last year for the abolition of birth-right 
membership, was not adopted.” 


all the members are united in the love of the 
Father for the Son is itself a prophecy of a 
united world. That is an ideal worthy of the 








Having, in connection with the Dukhobortsi 
emigration plan, been in correspondence with 
Q various persons in America who have expressed 
enthusiasm of the loftiest souls. No one can do| sympathy with this cause and who desire to con- 
much to hasten it, but each man can do some- | tribute to its furtherance, I wish to inform them 
thing ; at least, so far as he has ability and op-| that Aylmer Maude, a personal friend of Leo 

ortunity, he may seek to lessen prejudice and | Tolstoy’s and of myself, - very kindly under- 
increase knowledge ; he may live as a brother | taken to go to America with the special object 
to all with whom he has any relations; he may | of trying to pave the way for such an immigra- 
enter a little way into the splendor of the truth | tion, 

which teaches that God is in every flower that | The success of his efforts will naturally be de- 
blushes, every tree that bears fruit, every moun- | pendent upon the help he receives, and I should 
tain that rises toward heaven; in the ae ike those who have been in communication 
and tender sky, in the burning stars ; but still] ypon the subject either with Leo Tolstoy or 
more, in every human being, pervading all, hal-| myself, to know that we have placed the nego- 
lowing all—and infinitely transcending all.— | tiations in America entirely in his (A. Maude's) 
University Record, Chicago. hands, and request all who may co-operate in 
this undertaking to regard him as possessing our 

Letter to J. EK. Rhoads Respecting Emgration | full and unlimited confidence. 
of Dukhobortsi to Canada He is accompanied by two delegates from the 
“ a Dukhobortsi themselves (John Ivin and Peter 
Ninth Month 22nd, 1898. | Mahortoff), who are competent representatives 

DEAR Frienp:—In the pressure of corres- 


of their brethren in the Caucasus. 

pondence at the time when A. Maude and the V. TcHERTKOFF. 
two Dukhobortsi delegates went to Canada, I| august 31, 1998. 
cannot distinctly remember whether I wrote to , : : 
thee or not, but know that I intended to do so.| , Aylmer Maude’s address is Post Office Win- 
They have not gone under the auspices of the | ®!Ppeg, Manitoba, Canada. 
Friends’ committee, but with money furnished a gee 
by sympathizers here in Essex. We have heard} “Our Coronation Times.”—I think it is 
by letter of their safe arrival, and by telegram | Phillips Brooks who says that “the times that 
that they are making progress in their negotia- | make us weakest and that force our weakness 
tions, and are ready for one hundred or two| most upon us, and make us most know how 
hundred to come out and prepare the way for | weak we are, those are our coronation times.” 
the rest. The Dukhobortsi, however (in the | The days of sickness, days of temptation, days 
Caucasus), do not wish to separate, and send | of doubt, days of discouragement, days of be- 
only a few of their number at once. Moreover | reavement and of the aching loneliness which 
the transport for a few is proportionately much | comes when the strong voice is silent and the 
more expensive. We hope therefore to arrange | dear face is gone, these are the days when 
for two thousand to go at once. And for this | Christ sees most clearly the crown of our need 
we have an offer from a French steamship com- | upon our foreheads, and comes to serve us with 
pany, one of — ships has _ ap 7 his love.— Exchange. 
an expert, whose ships are all good, to take TST 
the ode number for about four pounds ten| How Srreners Comes.— Weakness fought 
shillings per head from Batoum to Quebec | #gainst may become strength for the fighter. If 
direct. one is a coward, he may gain thereby the finest 

There is just enough money in hand to pay courage; if quick-tempered, a deeper np 
for the passage, but nothing as yet for railway | trol ; if dictatorial and dogmatic, a rare ae e- 
and settlement in Canada. Can you in Phila- | 2¢88 of spirit. “To him that See = 
delphia help us in this? Prompt action seems the promise given—not to him of great endow- 
urgently necessary. The aa ge in the | ments—S. S. Times. 
Caucasus have sold everything in the expecta- as : 
tion of emigrating very lo ae tell ame Items Concerning the Society. ae 
they cannot wait through the winter ; whereas if| Jonathan E. Rhoads and companion, Ephraim 
they go to Canada it must be at once or else | Smith, have attended the meetings of Hickory 
wait till the Spring. To transport them some- Grove Quarterly Meeting, Iowa, and visited many 


of the families composing it. They were at Nor- 
where else first would only add to the expense | way, Iowa, asettlement of Norwegian Friends, on 
and labor. The funds of “Friends” in Eng-| the ‘2ist ult., and at Stavanger on the following 


land are exhausted, or nearly so, at present in | day; this is the largest meeting of Iowa Yearly 
caring for those who have gone to Cyprus. Meeting. Throughout the visit much kindness 































































FRIENDS’ PUBLICATIONS ON WAR AND PEACE— 
We desire at the present time to call the attention 
of the readers of Par FRIEND to some of the pub- 
lications which can be had at the Friends’ Book 
Store, in reference to the subject of War. Among 
these are the following tracts: The Principles of 
Peace Exemplified; The Rights of Self Defence, 
by Jonathan Dymond; On Military Glory, by 
Jonathan Dymond; Sufferings of Richard Seller 
for his Testimony Against War; Example and 
Testimony of the Early Christians on the Subject of 
War, by Jonathan Dymond; Thomas Lurting, or 
the Fighting Sailor Transformed into the Peacea- 
ble Christian; Ralph Dixon, the Converted Sol- 
dier; Memoir of James Kobinson, formerly a sol- 
dier; Thoughts for Decoration Day; War on 
Christian Princlples. 

In addition to these are the following issued by 
the Meeting for Sufferings: An Address of the 
Representatives of the Religious Society of Friends 
in Philadelphia, to their fellow citizens on the 
subject of War, published in 1887; An Appeal to 
professing Christians, respecting the attitude of 
the Church in regard to war, issued in 1896. These, 
as well as the tracts above mentioned, can be had 
gratuitously for distribution. Dymond’s Inquiry 
into the Accordancy of War with the Principles of 
Christianity, which is a remarkably clear exposi- 
tion, can be had at a moderate price both in En- 
glish and German. 








































































































In the Daily Evening Item, of Lynn, Mass., ap- 
= the following headings: “It’s First Pastor. 
riends’ Society of Lynn to have a Settled Min- 
ister. Been without one for over Two Centuries. 
Miss Mary Miars, of Wilmington, Ohio, called.” 
Her “installation” took place in the meeting- 
house on the evening of Ninth Month 28th. The 
“ pastoral charge” was delivered by Isom Wooton, 
astor of the Boston Meeting under the name of 
riends. 

“For the first time,” says the Jtem, “ in the his- 
tory of the Lynn Society of Friends a call has been 
extended to an individual wo become a regular and 
settled pastor. Throughout the two centuries, and 
over, that the Lynn Society has existed, the ser- 
vices have been conducted by the principle speak- 
ers appointed by the meeting [‘‘ acknowledged by 
the meeting,” Friends would say], and the Society 
has prospered; but the time is now thought to 
have come when a regular pastor is needed, and 
the position has been offered and accepted by Miss 
Mary Miars, of Wilmington, Ohio.” Rate of sup- 
port said to be $600 per annum. 

Though the Jtem names this as the “ first” in- 
stance of the employment of a pastor by Lynn 
members for the whole meeting, yet for a portion 
of its territory the principle of engaging and sup- 

orting a stated pastor was entered into by mem- 
ers (under the name of Friends’ East Lynn Mis- 
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sion), not far from a quarter of a century ago ;—a 
period covered by the pastorates of Adelbert Wood, 
Micajah Binford, William G. Pinkham, Joseph 
Peale, Edward Wood, and Charles Atkins,—these 
standing also as ministers so far as the “ mission ” 
engagements allowed, in the regular Lynn meet- 
ing. This recent ultimate extension of the prin- 
ciple over the whole meeting was, with the earliest 
embracing of it in the mission form, expected by 
many. 








































































Religious Notes. 

The students of the three upper classes of Lehigh 
University having voted to request the re-establish- 
ment of compulsory attendance at chapel on week- 
days, the Faculty of the University has accordingly 
made such a rule. 





“Something Mistaken for Spiritual Worship,” 
was the subject of an address before the Annual 
Session of the Presbytery of New Jersey, on the 
27th ult., by Dr. Brace, on the text: “They that 
worship Him must worship Him in spirit.” He 
set forth that the first mistake is the substitution 
of form and ceremony; the second, the substitu- 
tion of the esthetic, and the third, the substitution 
of devotedness or a devout attitude. 

“These things,” have a value, but only a very 
inferior one. The only worship that is acceptable 
to God is that which goes from a heart that longs 
for God, that thirsts after God.” 





We know no more ominous sign of approaching 
old age than a habit of discouragement because of 
evidences of social decay. The Christian who 
would keep the spirit of youth in him must look 
underneath the changing methods of Christian 
thought and service and discern the same Divine 

‘Spirit still guiding men. He must be slow to 
criticise, quick to join with effort which his con- 
science approves. Though prophecies fail, tongues 
cease and knowledge vanish away, faith, hope and 
love abide. Those who have lust these have de- 
stroyed themselves, whatever may be the judgment 
of others. Those who keep these keep in touch 
with God’s world.— Congregationalist. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—The comparative statement of the 
Government receipts and expenditures for the Ninth 
Month shows the total receipts to have been $39,778,- 
070, and the expenditures $54,223,921. This statement 
takes no account of the receipts from the war loan. 

The monthly statement of the public debt shows that 
at the close of business Ninth Month 30th, 1898, the 
debt, less cash in the Treasury, amounted to $1,067,- 
479,205, an increase for the month of $54,608,488. 

It is stated that a deal has been concluded by Dela- 
ware Indians for the purchase of 550,000 acres of land 
in Mexico, and that as soon as they secure a settlement 
with the United States and the Cherokees, they will 
remove there. 

The distinguished American Statesman, Thomas F. 
Bayard, died on the 28th ult. at the summer residence 
of his daughter, at Dedham, Massachusetts. 

The Commission sent to Hawaii to examine into the 
condition of affairs has concluded to recommend a terri- 
torial form of government for the islands. 

Captain Brady, of the Signal Service at Santiago, is 
trying to arrange with the Cuba Submarine Cable Com- 
pany for a courtesy similar to the one extended by the 
British West Indies Cable Company—a daily bulletin 
service of the world’s news. 

Reports are just coming into the Postoffice Depart- 
ment, showing the volume of postal business done at 
Manila, in the Philippines, Ponce, in Porto Rico, and 
Santiago, in Cuba. It is believed that the receipts will 
fully meet the expenditures of the service. 

First Assistant Postmaster General Heath has re- 
ceived a statement showing the volume of postal 
business transacted at Manila up to the first instant. 





over $18,000. 
cisco, aggregated $30,650. 


Porto Rico by the Spaniards, and the official delivery 


now occupy fully two-thirds of the island. 


is narrowing daily, the Spaniards receding towards the 
capital. 


25 per cent. are on the sick list, and that it is impossi- 
ble for them to recuperate there. 


shall be sent home from Porto Rico as soon as possi- 
ble. 


the whole of the Philippine Islands is said to have cre- 
ated almost a state of stu 
semi-officially announced that the Spanish Government 
will vigorously combat such action. 


Department, showing the existence of threatening con- 
ditions in China, has ordered Admiral Dewey to send 
two war ships immediately from Manila to a point as 
near the Chinese capital as possible for a war ship to 
approach. The vessels selected for this undertaking 
are the Baltimore and the Petrel. 


Yukon River, 900 miles from its mouth. 
mined, and is sold to river steamers for $25 a ton. 


Nicaragua Canal has been completed, and the engineers 
have returned to this country to make their report to 
the commissioners. The engineers say the canal can be 
quickly and cheaply made. 


velt was nominated for Governor of New York by the 
Republican State Convention, the vote standing 753 
for Roosevelt to 218 for Black. 
Woodruff was renominated. The platform, outside of 
State issues, declares against the return of the Philip- 
pines to Spain, commends the annexation of Hawaii 
and renews allegiance to the St. Louis platform. 


ity is flooded. A thousand houses and stores in the city 
have been damaged by a recent cyclone. 
dead, now small, is increasing. 


est fires on the main range in Colorado, and it is now 
thought that further destruction of timber is prevented. 


dreds of farmers are working night and day fighting 
the forest fires. Many persons have been seriously 
burned. 


in Northwestern Wisconsin. 


millions. 





The United States Postage stamps sold amounted to 
The amount of stamps issued to the 
Manila postoffice, through the postoffice at San Fran- 


Admiral Schley is of opinion that the evacuation of 


of the island to the American authorities, would be 
completed by Tenth Month 6th. The American troops 
The Span- 
ish line, running in a semi-circle south of San Juan, 
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It is said that of the American troops in PortoRico 
President McKinley has ordered that all sick soldiers 


The reported intention of the United States to retain 


faction in Madrid. It is 


Secretary Long, upon advices received at the State 


It is reported that coal has been found along the 


It is easily 


The preliminary survey of the route of the proposed 


On the 27th of Ninth Month Colonel Theodore Roose- 


Lieutenant Governor 


It is reported that Brunswick, Georgia, and its vicin- 
The list of 


Snow and rain have checked the progress of the for- 


A despatch from Chippewa Falls, Wis., says hun- 


Rain on last Seventh day checked the forest fires 
It is believed that many 
lives have been lost, and the losses will run up into the 


Deaths in this city last week were reported to num- 
ber 383, which is 7 more than the previous week and 
41 more than the corresponding week of last year. Of 
the foregoing 219 were males and 164 females ; 43 died 
of heart disease ; 43 of consumption; 30 of diphtheria; 
24 of typhoid fever (19 of these were soldiers); 20 of 
inflammation of the stomach and bowels; 19 of maras- 
mus ; 19 of pneumonia ; 13 of apoplexy ; 12 of inflam- 
mation of the brain; 10 of cholera infantum; 9 of 
cancer; 9 of nephritis and 8 from casualties. 

Markets, &e.—U. S. 2’s, 984 a 100; 4’s, reg., 110 a 
1104 ; coupon, 1114 a 112 ; new 4’s, 126} a 1274 ; 5’s, 112} 
a 113; 3's, 105 a 1053. 

Corton was dull and 7; cents lower, in sympathy 
with the decline in New York. We quoted middling 
uplands, 5%c. per pound. 

Ferep.—Winter bran, in bulk, spot, $13 a $13.50; 
spring, in sacks, at $12.50 a $13 per ton. 

FLour.—Winter super., $2.15 a $2.40; do., extras, 
$2.75 a $3.00 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $3.10 a $3.30 ; 
do. do., straight, $3.30 a $3.50; Western winter, clear, 
$3.10 a $3.30; do., straight, $3.30 a $3.50 ; do., patent, 
$3.50 a $3.75; spring, clear, new, $3.00 a $3.25; do. 
straight, new, $3.45 a $3.65; do., patent, new, $3.70 a 
$3.85; do., favorite brands, $3.95 a $4.05; city mills, 
extra, $2.50 a $2.75; do., clear, $3.25 a $3.50; do., 
straight, $3.50 a $3.65 ; do., patent, $3.70 a $4.15. Rye 
FLour. — $2.85 per barrel for choice Pennsylvania. 
BucKWHEAT FLour—$1.65 a $1.80 per 100 pounds as 
to quality. 

GrRain.—No. 2 red wheat, 68} a 69c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 333 a 33i{c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 28 a 284c. 

Beer Catrie.—Extra, 5} a 54c.; good, 5 a 5ic.; 
medium, 4} a 4ic.; common, 4} a 4c. 

SHEEP AND LAmMBs.—Extra, 4jc.; good, 4} a 4ic.; 
medium, 3} a 4c.; common, 24 a 34c.; lambs, 44 a 6jc. 

Ho«s.—Best Western, 6 a 6jc. ; others, 5} a 6c., but 
at the close of the markets a weaker outloook was pre- 
dicted for this week. 

Foreign. — A despatch from Copenhagen dated 
Ninth Month 29th, says: “The Queen of Denmark 
died at half-past five this morning. 


peaceful. 
the Dowager Empress of Russia, the King and Queen 
of Greece, the Princess of Wales, the Duke and Dutchess 
of Cumberland, the Crown Prince and Crown Princess 
- 7 and all the other members of the royal 
amily.” 


Her end was 


Tenth Mo. 8, 1898 


At her bedside were the King of Denmark, 


She was born in 1817. 
The ultimatum of the Powers regarding the Island 


of Crete has been presented to the Sultan. 


Edhem Pasha, Turkish Governor of Crete, who is 


blamed for the recent rioting at Candia, has been de- 
prived of the ae 


ip. 
The British Foreign Office discredits the report of 


the death of the Emperor of China. 


The recent reformatory edicts and orders in China 


have been rescinded. 


It is said that the immediate cause of the downfall of 


the Emperor of China was his appearance in European 
clothes. This offence, it appears, was a 
the arrival in China of the 
statesman, which alarmed the palace officials as fore- 
ee Japanese domination in the Empire’s coun- 
cils. 


ravated by 
arquis Ito, the Japanese 


It is stated that the Khalifa’s treasure, £10,000,000 


in value, which was hidden in the desert, has been 
found and forwarded to Cairo. 


At Malolos, on the twenty-ninth of last month Aguin- 


aldo formally inaugurated the Republic of the Philip- 
pines by a great celebration. 


At the election on Ninth Month 27th, the majority 


in favor of prohibition throughout the Dominion of 
Canada at last accounts, was said to be 27,000. All the 
Provinces gave decided majorities for prohibition, ex- 
cepting that of Quebec. The priests in the last named 


Province, advised the people to vote against it, because 


they claimed it brought to the pockets of the people, 
$10,000,000 from the liquor traf. 
ed to have been that the vote of Quebec Province was 


The result is stat- 


40,000 majority adverse to Prohibition. 

A despatch from Ottawa says that judging from pre- 
sent returns on the prohibition vote barely one-fourth 
of those entitled to vote gave expression to their’ opin- 
ions at the polls. As a consequence, it is learned that 
the Government will ignore the whole proceeding. 


NOTICES. 


WanTED.—A young woman Friend wishes position 
to teach little children at their homes. 
Address, “S’’ No. 47 Saunders Ave., West Phila. 


Receipts for Fund in aid of the Dukhobortsi. 
H. A. B., $25; H. J. T., $10; A.M. T., $10; IJ. P. 
$3; “In Memoriam,” $10; G. R., $20; A. C., $15; 
I. L. P., $5; A. L. P., $1; T. S., $100. 
Wo. Evans, Treas., 252 S. Front St., Phila. 





THE PHILADELPHIA AUXILIARY Brsie Assocta- 
TION OF FrIENDs.—The Sixty-eighth Annual Meeting 
of the Association will be held at Friends’ Institute, 
No. 20 S. Twelfth Street, on Fourth-day, Tenth Month 
12th, 189%, at half-past four o’clock. All Friends are 
cordially invited to attend. 

B. W. BEEs.ey, Secretary. 


Westtown BoarpinG ScHoon.—Applications for 
the admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 
regard to instruction and discipline should be ad- 
dressed to WriuiaAmM F. WickersHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and 
communications in regard to business should be for- 
warded to Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


Westrown BoarpinG ScHooLt.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 A. M, 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 
on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. To reach 
the school by telegraph, wire West Chester, ’Phone 85. 

Epwarp G. Smep.ey, Sup’t. 


THe CorPoRATION OF HAVERFORD COLLEGE. — 
The Annual Meeting will be held in the Committee 
Room of Arch Street Meeting-house, Phila., on Third- 
day, Tenth Month 11th, 1898, at 3 o'clock, P. M. 

GEorGE Vaux, JR., See’y. 
404 Girard Building, Phila. 

Members are particularly requested to bear this ap- 
pointment in mind. The charter requires that twenty 
shall be in attendance to make a quorum. 

Please notify the Secretary of any change in address 





WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street 


i > 


